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Is designated feeble-mindedness may, in reality, be only
special defect.

To distinguish between the normal individual with
special disability and the defective with special ability
should not present a very difficult problem in the light
of all that we have already said. When failure is confined
to tests which involve some special mental process or
processes, and all other types of tests are done well, it is
more than likely that the individual is normal, but with
some special defect. When, on the other hand, tests
involving varied mental processes are performed poorly,
with the exception of a group which depends upon some
one mental process, it is more likely that the individual
is a defective with some special ability. This ability
or disability may involve language, memory, motor re-
actions, or any other mental activity. When the results
on various tests do not correlate and a marked discrepancy
is found, it becomes necessary to evaluate results in the
light of all the considerations we have discussed.

It will readily be seen that the problem of mental
diagnosis is exceedingly complex, not always easy of
solution. In order that the verdict may be sane and fair
and present a prognosis and recommendations that are
practically valuable, there must be intensive study of
each individual problem case. We may repeat that this
necessitates psychological examination so complete and
the use of tests so diversified that some knowledge may
be obtained of the various aspects of mental life. But
this psychological examination is not sufficient. There
must be included, above all, the developmental history,
which often illuminates the whole problem, the physical
conditions at the time of examination, the educational
opportunities which the individual has had, the social
background, and perhaps the facts of heredity. It is
the accuracy and the completeness of all these data
which determine the value of the final diagnosis.